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states which remain fractions of human society, how-
ever large, the infinite duty of each to all can never
be fully realised. We can see this when the principle
was first reduced to political terms in the civic
commonwealths of Greece. I, personally, cannot
agree with the view constantly urged by scholars that
life has never been lived at so high a level as in
Athens. It is true that Athens produced monuments
of thought, literature and art seldom if ever sur-
passed. They remain with us to-day, an imperishable
evidence of her greatness. That greatness lies in the
germs of truth they contained, but time was needed
to develop these germs and apply them to facts.
Implicit in Greek ideas was a principle fatal to
slavery. Yet the greatest of Greek philosophers ac-
cepted slavery as an institution. Athenian life was
based on it. Athenian citizens regarded the infinite
duty of each to all as propounded by Pericles and
Socrates as limited to themselves. In dealing with
other democracies they recognised no right but the
might of the stronger. Their failure to conceive the
principle of the commonwealth on a national scale
accomplished the ruin of Greece. Had the Greeks
achieved a national commonwealth and held their
own against Rome in the west as they held their
own against Persia in the east, history would have
followed a different course and the state of human
society would, I believe, be far in advance of what it
now is. But they knew not the day of their visitation.
The achievement of the national commonwealth was
postponed for ages till at length it was realised in
England.

In the modern world the principle has been applied
to a country as large as the United States. In course
of time it was realised that its implications could not
be squared with the maintenance of slavery, and
slavery was abolished in America at a vast expendi-
ture of lives and money. In countries like these has